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ABSTRACT 

^ The papar, presented at a. four-State adult education 
regional institute, first prese^^ts some problems in developing 
curricula for adult and continuing education, drawing distinctions 
between the- terms "curriculum" (content^centered, credit offerings) 
and "program" (learner-centered, or problem-centered, noK-crsdit 
offerings). The process of program planning, the second topic 
discussed, is illustrated by Houle*s model, shoeing the various 
decision points in the desiga of educational activity. The author 
then focuses, on resources for curriculum development. The use 
resources can alleviate some problems posed by lack of direct 
participation by adult learners in designing content-centered 
learning activities; human resources include advisory groups, 
composed of both labor and^^management representatives, to provide 
curri<:ulum design input; material resources include books (some ^ 
useful titles are cited) and dajta bases* The Eduoational Resources 
iBformatlpn Clearinghouse (ERIC) dita base is discussed in 'some 
detail and other datatJ>ases are cited as sources foE curriculum^ 
development* Se'arches of data bases give access to the 'names of- 
individuals, institutions, agencies, and -other organizations creating 
curriculum materials* The paper concludes nith an explanation'^ of how 
to utilise the ERIC Clearinghouse in Career ^^ucatlon (ERIC/CICE) * 
(AJ) - V ^ 
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The topic of my presentation, "Reaouxces and Sources for Currtculum 
Development," is of utmost concern to us as adult educators wiio work dirf^ctly 
in the field. And it is also a major concern of^state agencies, e.g*, in ^^y 
state of Illinois, the Department of Adult Vocational and Technical Education 
has recently awarded four contracts to establish regional resource centers 
for adult educators. On the mtionaL level, federal agencies are showing 
increased awareness of the Importance of disseminafeing materials and oth^r 
resources to adult educators • One resource which X will discuss later is 
ERIC, which changed its name — and thereby greatly enlarged its scope — 
from Educational Research Information Center to Educational Resources 
Inforniation Center, . - 

."^^'..^ My approach will be to pursue our topic under five headings: 
1* Some problems in developing curricula for adult and continuing 
* educa tion ; . 
The program planning process; 

Resources for curriculum develdpment; 

" - - ■ 'J 

Sources for curriculum devel<S>pment^ "and 



2. 
3- 
4. 

5. 
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Problems in Developing Curricula . . 

One problem in developing curricula in adult and continuing education 

bt?ars a relationship to a philosophical position that many adult educacort; 

iiave taken when designing learning activitj^es — tjiat_jj;^ they believe in 

planning with as well as for, adults* This app^ro^ch has great value, but it can 

' (J . 

sometimes^ produce a tendency to concentrate on short-range activities and- 
immediate needs, rather than on the long-term considerations involved in 
curriculum planning. Here, I am contrasting "curriculum" wisth "program," 



ERIC. 
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which is typically the non-credit course* As London says, it r/laces 



emffhasis on "f^l*exibility of cont-ent so to meet the neods and^'xnterests 
of participating adults,"^ On the other hand, the more formal credit 
rniirso, terniod a "ciirrlrulum," / Is rarely tailored to the needs and 

must enroll in those designed for p, much younger population. 

1 realize, of course, that the distinction between credit arid non- 
credit offerings (curriculum and program) has become^ blurred with the recent 
acceptance of the- Continuing Education Unit as a measure for. awarding credit 
for non-credit activities. One such Unit is awarded for ten hours of 
attencfance at a non-credit ^r.M vf ty , ^ Ruh ^ ^rpgardl es.^ of the blurring (rf^the 
distinction, it remains a fact that, curriculum development in adult education 
generally is limited — although more is ,being done in adult vocational 
education than in other areas , 

Farmer provides us with excellen"t insights into types of learning 
activities which I see as helpful to us in considering the implications of 
the terms "curr?lculum" and "program," He lists t;hree -types of learning , 

^ ■ 

activities, as. follows^ . . ' 

1. Type I — Content-Centered Adult Education . This type of adult 
education is provided primarily to teach knowledge, attitudes, 
or skills. This educational process statts with what is to be 
taught and who is to teach it. Then, learners are sought who 
are willing to learn that type of information C*^-g*, an 
apprentice program that would include^ tra ining in one or more 
^ — induQ - tritri r o c x - t r pdLlous trades^^ 



Type II — Learner -Centered Adult Education > Lr^-this. type of 
tKiult education, attention is paid primarily to assisting adults 
in learning what it is they wiyh to learn, usually -with the 
teacher acting as^ a facilitator who helps as a co-investigator 
or as one who^makes possible ^clf -directed learning. The learne' 
typically Seeks to learn particular knowledge, attitudes, or 
skills which will help in solving problems important to himsel^ 
and, hopefully^ in solving similnr probleirts on hit ownCs'E'> 
an industrial safety program to reduce on the job accidonts^ \ 



3, Type III — Prohlf^m-^C^nf ^r^id Adul Edy c/ittX^, This type of adult 
education primarily focuses on problems that require, n^ome form of 
learning, in order for the problems a4dreS5ed to be solved. This 
approach starts with the real and pressing problem and asks: 
, "What is it in the solving of this problem to which the education 
of adults'can contribute through the learning of knowledge, 
attitudes, or skills?" Then the questiqn is asked; *Vhich 
adults need to be and can be involved in educational e3j:periences 
which can lead or contribute to the solution of thti pr©b-lem ^ " , 
addressed?^'^ i^e^g^^ industrial manufacturer in switchilng * 
over to metrics might design and implement an adult educationist 
program to achieve this objective^ . ^ 

It is with Type I learning (that is, content-centered) that we are 

mainly concerned ia planning curricula for adults. Traditionally, thos& 

ac.tivit;;^ies have beert developed in secondary and post-secondfary institutions, 

with It-^tr^att^ntion to the needs of adults. R ecen tly > however, there has 



been a mpr^proxiouhc^. f rend toward creating specifically adult curricula and 
materials, notably in adult basic Education and intraining activilies in 
the military services and industry. The a<!v^ntage of this ap^^rq^ch is that 
Ic generates an organized > competency-based series of objectives and activities 
that are clear to both teacher and learner and that can be measured. This 
cdnt^nt-centered-approach is the one -that dominates curriculum planning today, 
whereas the learner-centered and problem-centered approaches^seem to charac- 
. t^riEe program planning. In fact, ^the latter two should also be impc^rtant 
factors in curriculum planning, in my opinion- If we fail to take a^nto 
account the needs of adults, we will ignorC their life experiences" and , 
cgnsciousl/ or^unconsciously, mold theb in the image of a younger population 
with distinctly different needs, interests, and life-styles. This tendency 
has, in the past, seriously hamperned the creation of resources specially 
designed for adult students^. A further I^roblem is that eveji where a curriculum 
in; devised, tlie marginality^of adult education has made it extremely difficuit^ 
because of the expdnse involved, for individuals designing it to reproduce 
;ind distributo U widely. _ : 



' / . -4- 

In the world of publishing, there has been a reluctance to make 
commltmeuts to publish curriculum guidfes and materials In this area. It 
is, after all> difficult to reach declsflons affecting such a diverse clientele 
with so many different needs. However, there are some exceptions, e.g,, 
renewed interest in the potential market for guides and materials relating td 
adult basic education and renewed interest in tke area of technical education, 
as exemplified- by such publishers as Foll'ef, Steck-Vaughn , Howard Sains, and 

i 

American Tech< 

One reason/for these trends in the development of curricula for 

adult learners hj^s been the passage of legislation in certai n states to 

— ■ 

make participation \y adults in some type of course a prerequisite f^sr 
re-licensing and re-eercus^cation. Such mandatory education is raising 
important issues among adult educaj:ors. It was, in fact, the theme of the 
anmial conference of the Northwest Adult Education Association; and receBtly 
ia Chicago, the University of Illinois conducted a major conference ^ 
entitled '^Mandatory Continuing Education: prospects and Dilemmas, for 
Prof essianals Of course, ^or organizations , agencies , and publishers this 
emphasis on mandatory adult education sugges ts a potential mass market for 
curriculum guides and other resources. 
The Program Planning Process 

According to Houle, "the planning or analysis of an education activity 
may be,.^indertaken by an educator, a learner,, an independent analyst, or 
5ome combination of the three. The complexity of program planning is 
illustrated by Houle 's model, which shows the various decision pdfnts in the 
design of an educatipnal activity. Houle has emphasized that these are 
interacting elements, no.t a logical sequence of steps. 
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1, A Possible educational activity is identifiec} 
2, A decision is made to proceed 
3, Objectives are identified and rofined 



4, A suitable format is designed 



a. Resources. _ 

b. Leaders 

c. Methods 

d . Schedule 

e. * Sequence 

f. Social reinforcement 

g. Individualization. 

h. . Roles and relationsKlps 
_i^. Criteria of evaluation^ 
j. Clarity of design 



5, The format is fitted into larger paffprus: 




* Gui^nce 
b^ Life style 
c. Finance 

• In terjp re ta t ion 



6. The plan is put into effect 
7. The results are measured and appraised 



i. 



Figur'i L, Decision points and components 

of an adult educational framework^ , . 

..If 

Pur fotiis tn tlilf* session Lb on 4a resources and sources in cut'iriculuin 

/ ( 



Resource^ for^. Curriculum Development ■ ^ 

The use of resoarces for curriculum development should help in 
alleviating some of the probletfe^ i^o,sed 8y lack of dir^t pa^k^cipation by 



aciult learners in the design of type I (contertt-ceriteredl^ f^r^^^^ activities 
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Such resources are defined broadly by 'Houle as 

in any LinmliLvr ot ways as materials^ insLrunjL'ulH » iu(*dlu> 1 nc 1 1 J L J (^?. , 
and. so on 

One way in which human resources can alleviate the problems posed by ^lack 
of direct participation by learners is through the use of advisory groups. 
An example would be one consisting of representatives of both labopir-^^^aiid.^^ 
management ±n a specif ic';occupation . This approach has constituted an 
essential step in the planning of new curricula for adults in technical and 
vocational education in the two-year colle'ges in this country. Such advisory' 



Bodies provide input that enables an institution both to assess .the — 
specific needs of adults and industry in a specific community, and to design 
programs that would interface between the potential available pool of 



workers and the jol5" needs of industry and government. One example of such 
a need emerges from my home city of Ironwodd, Michigan, Almost oversight 
iti the sixties, with the closing of the mines,, this community became a 
depressed area. It has since recovered, to some degree, by establishing it- 
self as a winter recreation area for the Midwest, The developing of many 
major sk^i hills, resorts, restaurants, and stores required a large staff, 
knowledgeable in the operation of these facilities. Soon, a program focusirig 
on ski hill ihanagemont was set up by the local two-year college, with the 
help of an advisory group, to meet the Occupational needs of t-liis geographic 
arean Similarly, the Federal Government has recognized the value of 
advisory groups, in ^the design of curriculum to meet the specific employment ' 
needs in a particular community by training so-called disadvantaged adults* 
through CETA programs. 



Other advisory bodies that serve a yery useful function in the? , 
development oE curricula are those creat#<3:" by* prof^essional organizations, 
.ie»g,, in the Jiealth sciences > the , nurses associations which have developed 
curricula for the re-training of personnel through in-service education* 
ronmi i :t?t4»unr.4 ;il:jo pl^iy i iii[ior Lcinl" ruUvi liOL only hi j-JvIjij: ^i<ivlti^ .ilmiit propo^ 
curricula-, tjut , in actively creating and implementing them* An example jls 
the Illinois Fire Protection Personnel Standards Commission, which bears 
that responjsibility within miJnicipalities and districts* . 
: Roving to material resources* I would like to categorize _them_a^ 

(1) books that describe available curricula or coptain directories and 
bibliographies vh^^ch list both human and material resour^;es; instructional 
materials, and media; and (2) data bases wfilch^ are rich in sources for 
. QurriculiiiiL-djevelopment * --" -^ . > ' ~ . 

Some useful books that you might want to explore are the 
following: ' ^ 

A National Annotated BibJ^ioRraphy of Curriculum Materials in ^ - > 
\.*-' Vocational and Career Education > Springfield, IL: Division of 

Vocational and Technical Education,, 1974 • , * ' 

" Jindra Kulich* Adglt Education in Cpntinental Europe: An * ^. . . 
Annptated Bibliography of English Language Material^, 1945^1969. . » 
,ERIC document number ED 057 321* ^ 
Jindrd Kulich, Adult Education in Continental Europe^ An 

AnnotateoxBibliofiraphy English Lanftugige Materials ^ 19.70-1S74 * 
Toronto: international Council of Adult Education, 1975* 



. ■ ^ ? • • . • ■ ■ 

..^ . ... ■ «' , ■ • ■ ... ■ -8- . 

' John Ohllger arid David Gueulett&. Media and Adult-Learning: A 
^ Bibliography' with Abstracts, Artnotatioris> and Quotations* New 

York: Garland Publishing Co • , 1975*^ " ^ 

Stanley M* Grabowski and Ann C.. Glenn* Directory of- Resources in 
Adult Education ^ DeKalb, Itlinois:^ ERIC Clearinghouse in Career 
Education, 1974» ^ *v ^ 

Marilyn Schreiber, Qirecrtory of Vocational Information Resources 
^ in the United States > DeKalb, Illinois: ERIC Clearinghouse in 
Career Education, 1975* ^ . - 

^ With reference to data ba&es, I will, as I mentaooed- earlier, be- 
discussing ERIC *ih isom'e detail* Other data bases which you should be 

- ' ■ - ■ ' ^ • "". 

familiar \wieh are r^eported in the Survey of ERIC Data Base Search Services * 

^ '\ ^ * ! ' " * -- 

In this document, you will find listed a number 'of data bases that would 

assist you in specific areas of curriculum development, like the AIM/ARM 
, < * 

^ file and the I'^ational Technical Information Serv^e file* .Incidentally, ^ 

the educational materials contained in both files have been placed in 

• * * " ... 

,the ERIC system and can be obtained through an ERIC search* For tho^e of 

. you 'interest.ed in health scieiice education, there are both flEDLARS and 

MEDLIl^E* And, of course^^'we have DATRIX II, which tLs a computerized service 

. available from University Microfilms* On t,)ie internati.onal scene^ UNESCO 

Tias developed . a data bas^* — 

* 

Sources for Curriculum Development . . \ ' 

Through searches of the data base resources, we g^in access to the 
< * 

rtames^of individuals, institutions, agencies^ and other organizations which 
are creating curridulum materials ; I am sure that all of you aire acquainted 
with the excellent work being done at thci^ Center for Vocational Education 
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"at Ohio State University. Another* means by which you could locate sources^ 
is through tlifi^National Network for Curriculum Co-ordination, in Vocational 
and Technical EducatS.t>n, ' This network has been set up for the national- 
sharing of curriculum materials , Other important sources of information 
are found in'^ptofessional associations'^ such as the American Vocational 
Association> the Adiilt E(iucation As^ciatlon of the U.S,A,, the National 

* - . 

University Extension Association, and the American Society for Training 

and Development, A particular benefit th^t ASTD provides to its member-^ 

ship is a manual to assist people in the design of a learnitfg activity, , ^ - -- 

Another source is fouft^'in the professional journals which, in eduction, 

^ ■ \ 

are reportcid ^n two resource systems the EducaticFfial Index and the 

Curren " Itidex to Journals in Education , The latter forms part of the 

,ERI* ciDii*! base ^ - * / ^ 

ERIC . " 

■^^ To conclude my remarks, I would like to explain how you coul<^ 

<jk * . , ■ ^ 

utilize the ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education (ERIC/CICE^, First, let 
me give you a little background^ It is one of a nationwide network of 
sixteen Clearinghouses which^focus on different areas in the broad field of 
education. As a part of this network, ERIC/CICE can place at your disposal a 
vast- array of knowledge th^^repreiSents . the accumulated wlsddm and experience 
of others who haVe faced problems similar to yours. The data base, as it is 

called, consists of 250,000 docunients which I will '^describe later. The 

] 

task, of ERIC/C^CE is to evaluate, abstract, and index documents that relate 
to-topics in technical -•vocational education, a^si^ell as in career education ■ 
and adult and continuing education. The abstracts, or summaries, of the documents 
permit you to judge, quickly and easily, whether a given document would be 
useful to. you, " ■ . *> * 
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*^ LetjUS now proceed to examine what is^involved in an ERIC "seSrch. 

Here, I propose to discuss the more sophisticated computer search^ not 

the manual one, and to use examples from the general field of adult ■ 

education* I am sure that you could easily transform these into examples 

from adult vogational edoication* Incidentally, the search procedure is 

not a formidable one, especially if it is thought o£ as a series of steps, 

1» Define the Subject ' ^ 

l^hg subject that is to be the focMs of an ERIC search must be defined 

as precisely as possible, if^the search is to be truly product?ive» The 

first step, "Define the Subject/* is useful where a person is interested in a 

broad subject like "adult learning, '* hwt is somewhat vague (perhaps because 

of induff'iciient knowledge) about the specific l^ormation he seeks, (On' 

the other hand, . the person who knows exactly what'' he Vants from ERIC/CTCE \ 

\ V 

can move directly^to Step 2, "Identify the Factors,") ' . 

(a) Think about the subject* Ponder its nature and scope, the 



important concepts involved, its relation to" other subjects or fields, etc* 
Try to formulate' questions or statements (includipg* hypotheses) you wish 



^ ^ to pursue. Write down all the ideas, you^ can thinlc of, ^yen if> at this 



tg' hypotheses) yoi 
of, -lyen if> at 



preliminary stage, they seejn verj^ broad, tentative, overlapping, or even 

' - - . 

clumsy^ ^ ^ , . , ' . 

(b) Talk about the subject and •your statements or questions uith 

, coLlea^;ue$/ friends^ university prof essoi?s , librarians , etc * , especially 

persons who have an interest in or a knowledge of the subject. Su^h 

converstAtions will oftMen help you to clarify your thinking, give you new 

Insights, or suggest new avenues of inquiry* The staff of ERIC/CICE are 

always ^ore than willing to help you, ' 
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(c). At this stage, you should refine your questions or statements to 
= make them as precise as possible; they should state exactly what you, want to 
^ know, Be^alert to vague language, ambiguities, or iriffelevant ideas that 
may have crept in. Addressing Yourself to such questions as/these might 
assir::^ you; \ ' * ^ 

In which area of adult ^<^catibn am I interested? 
. What information is^alre^d^ known and/or available? 
Should I set a time limit on the information pought^^^ i -e , , last year, 

the previoui^ sev^n years? 
How will the resulting information be applied, in administrative 
^ " decision-making, in the classroom, for my own professional 

growth? 
2, Identify the - Factors 

\ _^Analyze the subject', that is, b^eak it down into its" major concepts, 

or factors. For example, if you were pursuing the application of the inass 

iTnadia to jidult basic ■ education , the obvious factors are "mass m^S^.a" and 

' *- ^ 

'*adult basic education." 

^! 3. Consult the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

> *' 

Once you have decided upon your factors, you are ready to use the 
resources of KRIC < The first step i? to consult ^the Thesaurus of ERIC ' 
pG^ ^criptors , which \s your guide to the system. It consists of more tliau 
6>odo descriptors^ or subject heading's, used to index all documents in all - 
sixteen ERIC Clearinghouses, not only in ERIC/CICE, This ERIC "language" 
is not static^ .rather, descriptors are added to take car.e of new concepts 
^^-ps they^ emerge from new document's entering the system. All documents, are 
^fisif^nod several descriptors, beginning with major (starrqd) one^r^ which ; 
rovo:i 1 th(; coucoptfi Ircsceivlnj; f^i>eci:il Qm[>iwisLs in lUc do^Mi;,.ontH . Tlio auu 

■ ^ ■ ■ 13 
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of this procedure is to index each one as specif ically as possible, so that 
it can be easily retrieved. 

In consulting the Thesaurus > you should match the factor^ (and any 
"hidden" components) relating to y^xur subject with the ERIC desc^riptors thf>t 
seem most relevant; some will be more helpful to you than others. This 
process is sometimes referied to as "translating" your subject intd ERIC 
language. The purpose is to help you select descriptors that will lead 
you quickly and efficiently to the information you require. To return to 
the factors "mass media" and "adult basic education," it is possible to 
break "mass media" down into "television," "radio," "newspapers^" and 
"magazines," These are, in far'^, ERIC descriptors. In "adult basic 
'education," certain "hidden"^ Components are present: "adult literacy,'* 
"illiterate adults," and so-Called "<fisadvantaged .groups , " for whcm adult 
basic educatidn programs are desig^ned* These, ,too, are ERIC descriptors. 

It is suggested th.it you analyze your own subject in the Qame^way by 
writing down all the factors that you can think of, and then the relevant 
descriptors. Now, the way the system works is that the descriptors you have " 
chosen appear as subject headings in the two major ERIC resources known as 
RIE and CUE. RIE stands for Resources in -Education (formerly Research in 
Education ) and CUE for Current Index to Journals of Education^ Together, 
they provide access to more than 250,000 documents in the total network of 
ERIC- Clearinghouses, Both RIE and CUE are i>ublir.hed monthly with cumulative 
indexes;. ' . 

The value of RI.E can be se^ in' the fact that approximately 90 percent 
of Che collection consists of 20p-word abstracts of "fugitive," or unpublished 
dqcuments in many catfegories; bibliographies, accounts of new programs, 
conference papers, curriculum guides, and many reports on research and 

.■" ■ . 14 - ■ 
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evaluation la cducatioa. There is also a ij^mlted. number of copyrighted 

books. E'ach documeat is indexed under an ED number and also by subject, 

autlior, and institution. "Identif ijers" are used to index concepts, names of 



persons and places, etc.,~Jor which ao appropriate descriptor exists. The 

^ ; . ^ 

ent-ire text of almost every document is available on microfiche in niany 
libraries, as well as in the Clearinghouses- Paper copies and microfiches of 
ERIC documents may be purchased from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
P. 0* Box 190, Arlington, Virginia, 22210; 

CUE consists of the titles of^i articles appearing in mdre than 750 
education journals processed by the various Clearinghouses. Where a title 
does hot siif f iciently reve£0 the conttmt of an article, a fifty-word 
annotation is supplied. As adult vocational educators, 7^^ will be 
interested to know that ERIC/CICE monitors such publications as Adult Education , 
Adult Lead. ^r HU ip_T 'Jo urnal of Business Education , Journal of Continuing Education 
In Nuriiin^ , jQjrnal of. Extension , Journal, of Hoine Economics , Man/ Society/ 
Toc iinc) lo^^y^ and T ra ining and Development Journal . Each article in CUE Is 
jssi(7jncd an Ej number. Descripi^prs and identifiers are u£^ed as in RIE . No 
microllchc ^or paper copy is available. > . ■ 

4. Conduct an ERIC Computer Search 

The model for a compyter search (Figure 1) shows that once the 
relevant descriptors have been seliected, the user can employ an on-line or 
an off-line sytitem. rr - 



^Lhi I y 1 [iDSr iloiM t.i ], d hirir I' 1 E nilM wli I r h tin iioL .ippr;ir fit. i) 1 ii.'if - 1 M , 1 1 (on 
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Often, only one. is available. ^The unique feature o£ an on-line system is 

that the user gives input to the computer in the, form of descriptors 

.ajEid^^^&ei-ves— ±iEliiledxdLtJ leedback— a process chat Tiedeman has called 

9 

''reciprocal interaction," or "mediation," between man and machine. If the 
computer reports a large amount of available material, the subject being 
searched loay be too broad, and the user will normally respond by making 
the neciessary ad ju^stiiients . Conversely, if insufficient material exists, 
the subject may be too narrowly defined, or perhaps there is a paucity of 
research in that area. Another way that the coifiputer interacts with the 
user is by presenting 'completely new aspects of a subject or suggesting new 
lines of inquiry* Thus, "^k^-irapersotiai resource works in a personal way 
with a receptive user. Once the computer has printed, out the abstracts, the 
user selects the relevant ones and decides, from reading . them, whwher ' ■ 
the original documents would be helpful. Where the user cannot decide from 
the abstracts, he/she obfains either the^microfich^s or the paper copies of 
the original documents aiid , if desired, the journal articles from the library, 

^ The user of an off-line system experiences a different r<^lationsliip 
with the computer, by virtue of a different ap^proach to it. In ah off-line 
system, the computer receives requests from a number of users at one time. 
These requests are combined in a **batch*' search-^ The computer responds 
by printing out all the available abstracts relating to the descriptor 
input. Thus , no "personal" relationship exists between nian Wnd machine, ^ ^ 
Af t-rr the UulLvldual UHcrtJ receive the abstracts, they proceed in the s;unc 
jiMiin*^!' ;iM the iiMrr (if .in OH'-lInt^ Hy;*Lo(u, 

iU)W }>ri'nk \i\\t> nttv m'wi I \ -yj-<ttt\} worK/ihopM for Hit' [Uitinnn' 
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of developing and implementing an industrial program for a small community. 
To assist you with the resources needed for thi& t-ask> I have co^iducted five 
comprehensive ERIC searches in your specific areas of interest > that is, 
business and diLtributive education, health occupations education, home 
economics education, trade and industrial education, and vocational 
agriculture. You will find, in your respective meeting rooms, six copies 
of the search that relates to yjiat area. Thank you for your attention. 



\ 



- ■ /- 
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